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Lasting Contributions 


— through membership in the Apache Club 


The Apache Club was created by the Tyler Junior College Foundation 
as a means of securing broad based support for all of the programs of 
the College. An annual membership contribution of $500 was set so 
that a large number of former students and friends of the College 
could participate. We are pleased with the initial response and look 
forward to adding new members. (See listing on back cover.) 



We all would like to know that the contributions we make are given, 
received and used with thoughtful stewardship. The goal of the 
Foundation in establishing the Apache Club is to enhance the stature 
of the College. This worthy challenge requires us to be mutually re¬ 
sponsible stewards. If you would like to learn more about the benefits 
and opportunities of the Apache Club for you and Tyler Junior 
College, please call or write. 


C.C. Baker, Jr. 

Vice President 

Development and College Relations 
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Editor's Note: The third in a series 
of interviews with TJC President 
Raymond M. Hawkins, that was 
planned to appear in this issue of the 
Apache , has been delayed until the 
fall issue because of the failure of the 
Texas Legislature and the Governor 
to agree in a timely fashion upon a 
budget for the next biennium. The 
series is about the financial problem 
facing the state and how the revenue 
shortfall will affect Texas higher 
education in general and TJC 
specifically. A special Legislative 
session was called that began June 22 
and is continuing as this publication 
goes to press. Stay tuned for the fall 
Apache . 
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TJC is up to the challenge of a 
computer science monsoon — 

by Betty Nelson 
Computer education is still in 
demand and its emphasis is 
changing — fast. 


COVER — As change showers the 
world of computer technology, 

TJC is ever-ready with up-to-date 
instructional programs for persons 
who want to earn degrees, move to 
better jobs or upgrade their skills. 
(See story on page 3.) Photo by 
Danny Garrett. Art direction by 
Josette Garrett. 
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Constitutional questions — 

by Rhey Nolan 
How has the United States 
Constitution remained viable for 
200 years? Original intent? 
Evolution? Or just plain luck? 
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The suffocating effects of adult 
illiteracy — by Timothy Scott 
An estimated 27 million Americans 
are classified as “functionally 
illiterate, ’ ’ meaning they can’t read 
at all, or if they can read, they can’t 
read above an 8th grade level. 

Who’s at fault? 
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Spending part of every night open- 
eyed can be a big problem. What’s a 
person to do? Try creative insomnia. 

by Linda Zeigler 
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audio and videotapes from veteran 
Washington journalist Sarah 
McClendon. 
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Health and Physical Education 
Center opened June 1; commence¬ 
ment highlights; Windsor Plaza 
memorial area dedicated. 
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I enjoy reading the Apache each 
quarter. Thank you for helping keep me 
informed on events at Tyler Junior 
College as well as happenings with my 
friends and former classmates. 

Let me share with you some news 
about myself. Since receiving my degree 
(A.A.) from TJC in 1975, I went on to 
Oklahoma Baptist University (B.M., 

1977) and Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Master of Church 
Music, 1982). I have served as a staff 
member at several churches. I am now 
serving as the Minister of Music at the 
Shavano Baptist Church in San Antonio. 

1 have been here since December, 1986. 

. . . pass along my greetings to anyone 
who remembers me from 1973-75. Also, 
please pass along my regrets that I could 
not attend the recent Apache Band 
reunion. I received the material, but 
could not attend. 

Again, thanks for sending me the 
Apache each quarter. I look forward to 
the next issue. 

Lewis Hooker 

5047 DeZavala Road 

San Antonio, TX 78249-2097 


. . . additional information about 
some of my activities since my memor¬ 
able days at TJC. 

While pursuing graduate studies in 
French at the University of Texas at 
Austin, I was selected for an exchange 
teaching position in Nice, France, where 
1 instructed French university students in 
the English language. Upon returning to 
Austin, I served for six years as Executive 
Director for the Texas Senate Committee 
on Health and Human Services. My re¬ 
sponsibilities included drafting and 
analyzing legislation, holding numerous 
public hearings, and designing and con¬ 
ducting legislative studies of pertinent 
health and human service issues. During 
my employment with the Senate, I was 
appointed by the Governor to the Texas 
Home Health Services Advisory Council 
and by the Lieutenant Governor as Staff 
Advisor to the Human Resources 
Committee of the Southern Legislative 
Conference. 


Currently, I am vice-president of 
Button and Dietz, Inc., a human re¬ 
sources consulting firm which I own 
jointly with my husband, AllenJ. Dietz. 
We provide legislative, management, 
and governmental consultation for a 
number of agencies and organizations 
and offer seminars and home study 
courses to health and human services 
professionals across the state. Two of our 
training manuals, Responding to Anger 
and Hostility: Effective Intervention 
Skills and Safety Issues and Making a 
Difference: Active Participation in the 
Texas Legislative Process , are approved as 
home study courses for Texas social 
workers and adult and juvenile proba¬ 
tion officers. At present, we are con¬ 
sulting with organizations that include 
Advocacy, Inc., the Texas Association of 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Counselors, 
the Texas Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of Reading, the Texas State 
Council of the International Reading 
Association, the Texas Association of 
Senior Citizens, Texas Networks for 
Children, and the Autistic Treatment 
Center. 

Recent honors and distinctions include 
selection as an Outstanding Young 
Woman of America, and nomination to 
the Texas Women’s Hall of Fame in the 
Public Service category. One of my 
favorite pastimes is participation in a 
local Austin tap dance troupe, the 
‘ ‘Taptations. ’ ’ 

Thank you for the outstanding work 
you do on the Apache. I look forward to 
each informative and entertaining issue. 

BettyJ. Button, M.A. 

P. O. Box 19243 
Austin, TX 78760-9243 


I have received the Apache a few 
times. I would like to be placed on the 
newsletter mailing list. Please send the 
necessary papers for me to fill out. I miss 
not getting news about TJC. 

May I introduce myself? I am Karla J. 
Haynes, a TJC alumna. While attending 
TJC from 1980-82, I was Karla Priddy 
(my maiden name). I was a member of 
the Apache Band and a TJC News editor. 


I earned an associate in journalism in 
1982 and transferred to Sam Houston 
State University, where I graduated in 
1984. I am a former staff writer at the 
Tyler Courier-Times—Telegraph and 
Garland Daily News. I currently am a 
communications specialist with Sky 
Chefs, an Arlington-based airline 
catering company. As of this March, I 
became married to Alan David Haynes 
(Texas A&M ’84), an intern architect in 
Dallas. 

Thank you for your time and consid¬ 
eration. I look forward to receiving the 
Apache\ 

Karla Haynes 

1551 N.W. 19th St., #1702 

Grand Prairie, TX 75050 


. . . Thanks to the Alumni Association 
for the lovely commemorative plate of 
Jenkins Hall plus the life membership 
card. The plate arrived in excellent 
condition and I was thrilled to get it. 

I’ve enjoyed the copies of the Apache 
sent to my home. It brings back some 
wonderful memories. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy B. Johnston 
525 West Third 
Tyler, TX 75701 
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TJC is up 
to the challenge 
of a computer 
science monsoon 

Computer science professionals are still 
in demand, but the jobs are different. 

by Betty Nelson 



T remendous change has 

transpired over the past few 
years in the field of computer 
science. The need for a traditional pro¬ 
grammer in business and industry has 
diminished while the need for a user of 
software has increased. And, in the outer 
office, the conventional secretary has 
become more of a manager of office 
information and data than just someone 
who types and files. In fact, some experts 
say that in most businesses with 100 or 
more employees, you would be hard- 
pressed to find someone not working 
with a personal computer (PC) and some 
type of software package. 

With computers literally everywhere, 
the role of an institution such as Tyler 
Junior College is critical: to provide the 
most up-to-date instruction in a field 
that is constantly changing. In order to 
make sure TJC graduates are not only 
well-educated but also in demand as 
employees, the College, in essence, has 
to work harder. 

Enrollment in TJC’s computer science 
program has continued to increase each 
year since 1985, according to Dr. Bob 
Gaines, dean, division of business and 
industrial technology. 

In 1985, Gaines said, the program 
experienced a drastic drop in enrollment 
very much like what other colleges and 
universities experienced. In 1983, the 
program had an all-time high enroll¬ 
ment of 2,425. This past spring, enroll¬ 
ment was 1,548 students. 

The reason for the drop? 


‘ ‘Until that time, programmers were 
in great demand in the marketplace, but 
there was an uneasiness that there would 
soon be a glut, ’ ’ Gaines said. 

According to a 1987 newswire report, 
students often enrolled in a computer 
science program thinking it was a 
‘ ‘video games major. ’ ’ And, when PC’s 
hit the home market, people enrolled in 
courses thinking that a degree in com¬ 
puter science was needed to operate their 
computers. Many of the students 
enrolled, the wire report said, were 
simply not suited to the field. 

Gaines believes that the computer 
science program at TJC will become 
stabilized as enrollment levels off. 

Part of the popularity of the program 
is that the College offers not only stan¬ 
dard curriculum for degree-seekers but 
also offers tailor-made courses for busi¬ 
ness, industry or those PC owners who 
just want instruction in certain software. 

‘ ‘We can never offer enough 
computer literacy courses, ’ ’ Gaines said. 

TJC offers several options for students 
interested in working with computers. 
Offered are: 

• An associate in applied science 
degree, which is extremely heavy in 
software, Gaines said; 

• an associate in arts degree, which is 
heavy in computer language courses; 

• and a certificate of proficiency for 
the person, Gaines said, interested only 
in data entry. 

Jobs abound in computer science, 


Gaines said. Many of TJC’s students are 
already employed and are taking the 
courses for job advancement or to 
upgrade skills. Many plan to transfer to 
upper-level colleges/universities to 
obtain baccalaureate degrees. 

For Traci Bailey, TJC’s computer 
science program helped her advance in 
her job in just a short time. 

As a word processing technician for 
United Telephone Company of Texas, 
Inc., in Tyler, Bailey decided to take two 
computer classes at the College. 

“I intend to get a degree but being a 
divorced mother of an 8-year-old son and 
living 45 miles from Tyler in Edgewood 
makes it kind of tough,” Bailey said. 

But, because of TJC’s reputation as a 
sound educational institution, Bailey 
decided to take the plunge and begin her 
computer education. 

And, in four months, it paid off. 

Injanuary, 1987, Bailey was promoted 
to data support analyst/administration. 

“My two courses at TJC helped me 
tremendously ... I was able to apply 
what I was learning in college directly to 
my job,” Bailey said. 

“I am fascinated by computers . . . the 
work is so fast-paced and so very chal¬ 
lenging that you don’t have time to get 
bored. ” 

For another TJC student, the com¬ 
puter science program at TJC has 
provided him with an opportunity he 
never thought he would have. 

The 56-year-old Tylerite, who asked 
that his name not be used, was for 30 
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years involved in the petroleum industry. 
After obtaining a degree in petroleum 
engineering from the University of Texas 
at Austin in the late 1950’s, he said he 
thought he had his ticket to success — a 
ticket that could never be taken away 
from him. 

But, in 1985, after much success as a 
petroleum engineer and later as a con¬ 
sultant, he found that the tremendous 
slump in the oil business had gotten so 
bad that he had a very difficult decision 
to make: live off his wife’s salary and be 
a burden to his family or take the situa¬ 
tion presented to him and turn it into 
something positive. 

1 ‘When I joined the military, I was 16 
years old and a high school dropout. . . 
my drill instructor told me I was unedu¬ 
cated, unmotivated and undisciplined. 
The military changed all that,” he said. 

After his stint in the service, he 
enrolled in UT-Austin and embarked on 
what he thought would be a career that 
would carry him to retirement. 

When he realized at the end of 1985 
that 1986 looked even more bleak for the 
petroleum industry, he and his wife, 
who was extremely supportive of his 
plan, decided that he should go back to 
school. 

So, very methodically, he set out to 
find new skills that he could ideally 
apply again to his previous training as a 
petroleum engineer. 

‘ ‘I looked in the Dallas Morning News 
where the oil jobs used to be. There were 
about eight or nine pages of data pro¬ 
gramming jobs ... I decided on com¬ 
puters because computers are machines, 
and I love machines. It’s also a science, 
and I already had a degree in a science. ’ ’ 

So, computers it was despite the fact 
he had never touched a computer before. 

Although he said he doesn’t have 
“the luxury of time’ ’ as do most college 
students, he entered TJC and began to 
build a base. 

He plans to graduate in May, 1988, 
with an associate in applied science 
degree with more than twice the amount 
of hours required. 

‘ ‘Ideally, I hope to apply my com¬ 
puter science training to the petroleum 
industry I already know. Or, if that 
doesn’t pick back up, I would like to 
apply the computer technology to a 
research project I have or lastly, I can 
completely step away from the petro¬ 
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leum industry,” he said. 

And, as someone accustomed to 
drawing a significant salary as an engi¬ 
neer, he is realistic about compensation 
when he embarks on his new vocation. 

To him, though, starting at an entry- 
level salary is much better than being a 
liability to society. 

He is quick to point out what he be¬ 
lieves to be a wonderful opportunity 
existing in Tyler: two institutions of 
higher education. 

‘ ‘I hope that the philosophy behind 
the public education system never 
changes: that of providing opportunities 
for people.” 

Another person who has benefited 
from the opportunities provided by TJC 
is Tara Parnell, who is enrolled in a co-op 
program that exists between TJC and 
Trane Company. 

The co-op agreement, through the 
TJC mid-management program, pro¬ 
vides Parnell the chance to go to TJC in 
the mornings and work in the 
afternoons. 

Like Bailey at United Telephone, 
Parnell has been able to apply what she 
has learned in the classroom to her work 
environment. 

Having taken computer courses such 
as computer logic, BASIC and word 
processing, she feels very confident in 
her work as a benefits communications 
clerk at Trane. 

‘ ‘I programmed a computer disc for 
my boss, and it worked. I have actual 
application in the workplace of what I’ve 
learned at TJC,” Parnell said. 

Applying what one learns in school to 
the workplace is an aspect that Fred 
Schafer, manager of information systems 
at Trane, is very cognizant of. 

From his experience in interviewing 
potential employees for his department, 
he looks not only for strengths in educa¬ 
tion but for personality traits such as 
being self-starters and having good 
communications skills. 

With computers, you assume owner¬ 
ship of a task, ’ ’ Schafer said. ‘ ‘For that, 
you have to be motivated. And, you 
have to have the ability to dialogue with 
the user. That requires the interpersonal 
skills.” 

Also, he looks for a person able to 
approach a problem ‘ ‘proactively”— not 
‘‘here’s a problem. What do I do now?” 

Ideally, Schafer sees more cooperation 


between business/industry and educa¬ 
tion to train potential employees. He 
supports the idea of advisory commit¬ 
tees, on-site visits and co-op programs. 

Co-op programs are good, Schafer 
said, because needs of businesses and 
industries fluctuate. That flexibility can 
be utilized in the number of students 
going up or down depending on need. 

Also, he said, scholastic and business 
environments are different. With a 
cooperative agreement between business 
and education, a student could be in¬ 
volved directly in a situation and then be 
able to assess what it really is he/she 
wants to do, not only in terms of what 
type of job but also in terms of what 
course of study. 

Schafer believes that because of the 
tremendous growth in computer appli¬ 
cation everyone interested in business 
should take computer classes. 

‘ ‘Even if you are going into manage¬ 
ment, computer classes help take the 
mystique away.” 

And, Schafer suggests getting as much 
computer work experience as possible. 

‘ ‘One year’s experience can be worth 
gold.” 

Regardless of the type of computer 
work one chooses, the future is extremely 
bright. 

Gaines believes that someday com¬ 
puter classes will be required for all 
majors. And, with more and more 
children being exposed to computer 
training at early ages, Gaines speculates 
that education must keep up or there 
will be a generation of college students 
bored with what is offered. 

He also said that the possibility exists 
that course loads will be increased 
because of computer accessibility. 

‘ ‘For 25 years, the normal load for a 
student has been 15 hours . . . with 
access to computers at school and PC’s at 
home, course work that used to take 
hours now literally takes minutes. ’ ’ 

In business and industry, Gaines sees 
computers not as devices that displace 
labor but as something that creates more 
jobs in different areas. 

‘ ‘The need is still there. The job is just 
different.” \l&k 











Constitutional 
questions 


by Rhey Nolan 

How has the 
United States 
Constitution 
remained viable 
for 200 years? 
Original intent? 
Evolution? 

Or just plain luck? 


Rhey Nolan is an economics/govern¬ 
ment instructor at Tyler Junior College. 
Other experience includes teaching 
constitutional law and economics at the 
University of Texas at Tyler and con¬ 
ducting political issue seminars for 
businesses and industries. He holds 
bachelor and master's degrees from 
North Texas State University. 



N ineteen hundred eighty-seven 
marks the 200th anniversary of 
the writing of the United States 
Constitution — a document that guar¬ 
antees for all its citizens certain basic 
human rights as well as establishing a 
form of government to protect those 
rights. As a point of fact, the United 
States Constitution was the first written 
contract between any nation’s govern¬ 
ment and its citizens. It is the oldest of 
all of the constitutions of the nations of 
the world. The significance of this is seen 
when we consider that only 15 nations’ 
constitutions predate World War II. 

If one were to analyze each of the 162 
constitutions of the various nations one 
would find that the U.S. Constitution is 
the model upon which each of these 
constitutions was written. We are well 
aware, of course, that there is a differ¬ 
ence between the language of a consti¬ 
tution and the reality of its implementa¬ 
tion. The same has been true for us in 
the United States. 

Originally, ‘ ‘We the People” was not 
at all meant to include everyone; cer¬ 
tainly not blacks and to a large extent 
women were not treated equally with 
white, male landowners. This exclusion 
of some segments of the population from 
constitutional guarantees was true at the 
point of the original writing and, subse¬ 
quently, over the course of years in the 
judicial interpretation of laws versus 
their constitutionality. 

The U.S. Constitution is often 
thought of as a Bill of Rights. Actually 
the first ten amendments to the 


Constitution represent what is known as 
our Bill of Rights. 

The actual document known as the 
Constitution provides primarily for a 
form of government. The Constitution 
declares that our government will have 
three branches based on a system of 
checks and balances. It spells out the 
qualifications for who may serve in elec¬ 
tive office at the national level and how 
long they may serve. The Constitution 
also provides the mechanism by which 
these office holders can be removed from 
office, if necessary. 

But perhaps most importantly, the 
Constitution of the United States 
dictates limits upon our government. It 
gives certain powers to each of the three 
branches as well as providing some 
distinction between the powers given to 
the states and the powers given to the 
national government. These powers are 
limited and yet, at the same time, one 
can argue that these powers have evolved 
over the past two hundred years. 

The question that is often tossed back 
and forth is: Should the Constitution of 
the United States be an evolving docu¬ 
ment, i.e., constitutional interpretation 
changing with a changing social order, or 
should the Constitution always be inter¬ 
preted based upon the original intent of 
the 39 delegates who signed it on 
September 17, 1787? 

What a great philosophical discussion 
such a question invites, the basis of 
which must be a definition of original 
intent. Was it the original intent of the 
framers to present a document that 
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clearly, always in black and white, 
answered all of the relevant questions of 
the late 1700’s? Or was it their intent 
that this document, narrowly interpreted, 
would be a viable document 200 years in 
the future? Was it, perhaps, their intent 
that the interpretation of the document, 
with its certain nebulous clauses, would 
automatically renew and revitalize itself 
with a changing social order? 



Some have argued that Thomas 
Jefferson supported the document on the 
basis of strict interpretation. First, 
Thomas Jefferson was not even a dele¬ 
gate at the Constitutional Convention 
(he was in France). And, secondly, 
Jefferson did see the need for a changing 
document, and he indicated his belief 
that the Constitution of the United 
States should be rewritten periodically to 
reflect the changes that occur over time 
in both attitudes and social norms. 

While Jefferson and others may have 
seen the need for writing a new docu¬ 
ment on a periodic basis, such has not 
been the case. Does this mean that an 
obviously changing social order is being 
governed by a document of rigid 
antiquity; a document that not only is 
not viable but is, in essence, an obsolete 
relic? 

The framers of the Constitution 
apparently saw the need for a document 
that changed through time because they 
established a method whereby amend¬ 
ments could be added which could 
essentially change segments of the docu¬ 
ment. This flexibility is provided 
through a political process and, of 
course, politics involves majorities. 

The most common method for an 
amendment to be adopted requires a 
two-thirds vote of both houses of the 
Congress to pass a proposed amendment 
and three-fourths of the states then 
ratifying the proposed amendment 
before it is added to the Constitution. 

But what about minority rights? 
Benard Ward, a professor of law at The 
University of Texas at Austin once stated 
that ‘ ‘The Constitution is not a majori- 
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tarian document. Our government rests 
on the idea that the weak and the few 
have rights that the strong and the many 
have to respect.” 

How then will these minority rights be 
protected in a political environment of 
obvious majorities? How will these 
minorities be protected so that, over 
time, they might be fully assimilated 
into the social, political and economic 
norm? 

Few will argue that society does not 
evolve over time. What was an accep¬ 
table norm in 1787 was not necessarily 
acceptable in 1900. And certainly, for 
various minorities, what was acceptable 
as a norm in 1900 is not acceptable in 
1987. 

What has happened, whether one 
agrees or not, is that the federal courts 
have used what they consider to be open- 
ended clauses within the Constitution 
and its amendments to create a docu¬ 
ment that truly protects the rights and 
privileges of ‘ ‘We the People. ’ ’ This 
judicial activism that many argue has 
been prevalent in the twentieth century 
has given society and the government the 
ability to utilize the Constitution in 
maintaining a social order faced with 
many future unknowns without disrup¬ 
ting the viability of the document itself. 



The amendment process discussed 
earlier is an overt political action that has 
resulted in only 26 amendments since 
the ratification of the Constitution on 
June 21, 1788. On the other hand, 
judicial interpretation is, in a sense, a 
covert action. The suggestion here is that 
through judicial interpretation (judicial 
activism if one prefers), there has and 
will be more reaction to the evolving 
norms than through the amendment 
process. 

Theoretically, federal judges with life 
terms are more concerned with inter¬ 
preting the Constitution based on his¬ 
torical precedents, contemporary 
thought and a true belief in all of us 
being included in ‘‘We the People,” 
than would the political environment 
inherent in the amendment process. 


This is not to say that the amendment 
process does not work. Numerous 
changes, incorporated in amendments 
duly ratified, illustrate an evolving 
society and an evolving document. Such 
changes since 1787 include: 

• The direct election of United States 
senators. 

• The progressive income tax. 

• Voting rights for women. 

• Guarantees of equal rights and pro¬ 
tection for minorities (one of the 
written aspects of the Constitution 
that has through time conflicted 
with the reality of its 
implementation). 

• Elimination of the requirement that 
a citizen must pay money for the 
right to vote, (i.e., the abolition of 
the poll tax). 

• A limitation on the number of terms 
a President can serve. 

What is being argued here is that 
“We the People” must include every 
single person, regardless of race, creed, 
color, religion or political thought. All 
too often these rights and protections 
have occurred because of judicial 
activism. In a perfect country with a per¬ 
fect constitution such activism is not 
necessary. But we don’t have perfection 
in our great system. An obvious case in 
point comes to mind. 

The Constitution of the United States 
begins its verbal legacy with ‘ ‘We the 
People. ’ ’ But in 1787 blacks were not 
considered to be people, at least as 
referred to in ‘ ‘We the People. 

Eventually during the Constitutional 
Convention a compromise of sorts, 
known as the three-fifths compromise, 
allowed each non-free black person to be 
counted as three-fifths of a person. But 
this was only to meet the needs of white 
citizens in determining taxes and repre¬ 
sentation. It was not in any way to be 
interpreted as even a partial attempt at 
including blacks in ‘ ‘We the People. ’ ’ 
What we had was a conflict between a 
logical ideal and reality. 

Chief Justice Roger Taney writing The 
Dred Scott Decision in the late 1850’s 
indicated that blacks were not, in 
essence, to be included in the phrase 
‘ ‘We the People. ’ ’ ‘ ‘We think they are 
not, ’ ’ Justice Taney wrote, ‘ ‘and were 
not intended to be included . . . They 









had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect.” 

Incidentally, it was this decision that 
motivated the ratification of the 14th 
amendment which guaranteed the in¬ 
clusion of blacks, and others, in ‘‘We the 
People. ’ ’ The 14th Amendment was 
ratified on July 9, 1868 but in truth the 
exclusion of the black person from ‘‘We 
the People” continued for a long, long 
time. 



How could this occur? For many years 
following the ratification of the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution 
the courts ruled that citizens in fact held 
‘ ‘dual citizenships, ’ ’ i.e., The Bill of 
Rights and subsequent amendments 
protected one from federal government 
infringement but not from the infringe¬ 
ment upon individual freedom by the 
state or from individuals within a state. 

Therefore, the many state and local 
laws restricting the rights and protections 
of blacks were legal, the courts said, 
because the protections included in the 
various amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution limited only the national 
government. The current United States 
Attorney General, Edwin Meese, im¬ 
plied in a speech that in his opinion the 
Bill of Rights is still a check only on the 
federal government and not the states. 

But because of this so-called dual 
citizenship, Associate Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall was recently 
quoted as saying blacks ‘ ‘were enslaved 
by law, disenfranchised and segregated 
by law, and, finally, they have begun to 
win equality by law. Along the way new 
Constitutional principles have emerged 
to meet the challenges of a changing 
society.” 

These ‘‘new Constitutional prin¬ 
ciples” that Justice Marshall refers to 
were in themselves very slow to surface. 

In the famous, or infamous, Plessey vs. 
Ferguson decision in 1896, the court 
essentially reaffirmed the concept of 
dual citizenship by indicating that states 
could separate blacks from whites under 
law without violating equal protection, 
provided separate, but equal, facilities 


were provided. As has been well docu¬ 
mented, separate was a reality, but equal 
was a myth. 

Beginning with the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, though, the courts, in response to 
what was then a minority cry, began to 
‘‘evolve” the Constitution. In cases in¬ 
volving segregated zoning, salaries of 
white and black teachers and other 
cases, the court began to move further 
away from the notion of dual citizenship 
and more to a recognition that we are all 
United States citizens first and only then 
are we state citizens. To violate the prin¬ 
ciples of equality under state law is 
undoubtably creating a mockery of the 
Bill of Rights, subsequent amendments 
and the actual Constitution itself. 

What about luck? Can we conclude 
that the United States Constitution has 
survived 200 years merely because of 
luck? You are welcome to your own con¬ 
clusions, but as for me, I prefer to stake 
my future and the future of this country 
on something more tangible than luck. 



So where does all of this lead? First, we 
can argue indefinitely about the defi¬ 
nition of original intent. The argument 
here, though, is that the framers of the 
Constitution had, as their intention, the 
development of a document with long¬ 
term viability. Whether they expected it 
to last in its relatively unamended form 
for 200 years is open for conjecture. 

Second, its long-term survival has 
occurred because the Constitution itself 
has changed through the amendment 
process. Also, the judicial interpretation 
of the Constitution and its amendments 
has evolved through time to meet the 
needs of a changing social order. 

See Constitution on page 24 


You are cordially invited 
to a 200th Anniversary Celebration 
of the signing of the United States Constitution 
Thursday, September 17, 1987 Broadway Square Mall in Tyler 

Noon - 9 p.m. 

The celebration includes: 

• Continuous entertainment on three stages. 

• Demonstration booths. 

• Constitutional theme tables representing various service and special 
interest organizations. 

• On-going trivia contest related to the Constitution; prizes donated 
by Broadway Square Mall merchants. 

• Mall store employees’ period dress contest; winner awarded an 
expense paid vacation. 

Tyler’s Committee for the Celebration of the 
Bicentennial of the United States Constitution 
The Honorable James R. Montgomery, Mayor 
Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, General Chairman 
Don Chaney and Roy Faubion, Publicity 
Virginia Pearson, Special Interest Organizations 
Jerry Russell, Governmental and Public Service 
Dr. Phil Hook, Education 
John Childs, CiviclService Clubs 
Rev. Ross Richardson, Churches!Synagogues 
Jim Hardy, Chamber of Commerce 

C.C. Baker, Jr., Finance - 

Rhey Nolan, Project Director 
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The suffocating effects of adult illiterac y 


Millions of American adults can’t read above the 
8th grade level if they can read at all . Who 
are they, and how are they a problem for a 


community college like TJC? 


by Timothy Scott 


I learned to read at six, and since 
then I must have read billions of 
words. I am voracious. I read 
novels, comic books, biographies, bill¬ 
boards, newspapers, magazines, the 
backs of cereal boxes — anything I can 
get my hands on or my two eyes can see. 

1 cannot imagine living without this 
basic skill. 

However, there are millions of adult 
Americans who do live without reading. 
And not because they would rather 
watch TV or go to a movie. They don’t 
read because they can’t read, or if they 
can read at all, they can’t read above an 
8th grade level. It is estimated that 27 
million Americans fall into this category. 
They are what the experts call ‘ ‘func¬ 
tionally illiterate. ’ ’ Who are they? And 
what are the effects of society’s literacy 
problems on community colleges like 
TJC? 

Royce is one of those classified as 
functionally illiterate. He is 28 years old, 
a husband and father. He has held a job 
as a truck driver and maintenance man 
with a Tyler company for several years. 
He is not stupid. On the contrary, he 
projects an air of good old-fashioned 
common sense. When he speaks or 
listens, he looks straight into your eyes. 
And he is a very rare man : he actually 
thinks before he speaks. 

Looking at him, on this day, dressed 
in a matching gray shirt and tie, blue 
jeans and almost new pale brown 
cowboy boots one would never guess that 
he has difficulty reading beyond a third 
grade level. But his illiteracy has already 
cost him much in life. 

For one thing, it cost him a chance to 
continue his athletic career beyond high 
school. As one of the better quarter- 


milers in Texas 10 years ago, he was 
offered three scholarships. But once his 
reading problems were discovered, the 
scholarships disappeared. 

So, there he was, a high school 
graduate who could barely read or write. 
His world was hardly ripe with 
opportunity. 

But, he was lucky. He found an 
understanding employer, and he worked 
hard. He was able to provide for his wife 
and children. Nevertheless, everyday he 
risked the potential humiliation of 
others discovering his secret. But, like 
most illiterates, Royce became adept at 
hiding his problem. If he was called 
upon to write something, a check for 
instance, he would simply say “I don’t 
feel like writing today,” and someone 
else would do it for him. Or he would 
pretend his eyes hurt. Or any of a dozen 
other excuses. He got by, and he was 
happy in a world where many people are 
not. 

But then there was the day his em¬ 
ployer’s daughter asked him a simple 
question: “Royce,” she asked, “what 
would you do if Daddy died?” 

As is his custom, he ran the question 
through his mind several times before 
answering. His answer, when it came, 
was, for him, a subtle yet life changing 
revelation — “I don’t know, I just don’t 
know. 

That was the day that Royce began to 
reassess his life. He decided he wanted to 
be a highway patrolman. And he knew 
that to do so, he must be able to read. 
With the help of his employer’s daugh¬ 
ter, he found his way to the Tyler Adult 
Learning Center. 

Now, he meets with 10 to 15 other 
adults in Susiejohnston’s class at Tyler’s 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
(MHMR) Center. Each Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings, 9 a.m. to noon, the 
students gather to try and learn what 


they did not learn years ago. 

Arranged around a long table, they sit 
— whites, blacks, hispanics, young and 
not so young — trying earnestly. This is 
real life, and these are real people. There 
are few miracle transformations, and 
progress is often slow. They have diffi¬ 
culty reading words like “select’ ’ and 
‘ ‘source. ’ ’ But they continue to try, and 
they do improve. 

The question is, though, why are they 
even here? How, in a wealthy country 
with one of the most extensive public 
education systems in the world, can 16 
percent of all those between the ages of 
18 and 29 be functionally illiterate? And 
why are 22.6 million Americans so 
ignorant of the language of this nation 
that they qualify not only as functionally 
illiterate, but as totally illiterate in the 
English language as well? Is the 
American educational system that 
inadequate or that indifferent? 

The answers to those questions are 
many and varied. Some people have 
trouble reading and writing English 
because they grew up speaking a differ¬ 
ent language. Others have learning 
disabilities like dyslexia or aphasia. But 
there is the nagging notion that, for 
many, the system failed. It failed to be 
compassionate, and it failed to be 
vigilant. 

Royce says now, ‘ ‘There were too 
many people in the classes. It was like 
they (teachers) really didn’t have time 
for me. ’ ’ 

Debbie, 29, a native of Chicago and a 
member of the same literacy class as 
Royce, says that because of a personality 
conflict with her third grade teacher, she 
was “dumped” into her school’s special 
education program. “(In special educa¬ 
tion) we kept doing the same things, 
over and over, ’ ’ she says. “I wasn’ t really 
learning anything. ’ ’ So, at the age of 15, 
she quit school. 

Debbie’s experience, according to Dr. 
Charles Johnson, TJC coordinator of 
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developmental communication, is not 
that uncommon. “I think, sometimes, 
the students who are identified early as 
having learning problems, keep those 
problems,’ ’ he says. “Once they get to 
middle school or high school, there is 
really very little help for them. And they 
are often allowed to go on through high 
school and graduate, but nothing is 
really done about their basic problems. 

The practice of passing students 
regardless of classroom performance, the 
so-called social promotions, has declined 
in recent years. And in Texas as well as 
other states, there is a renewed effort to 
assure that each high school graduate has 
at least a marginal competence in the 
basic skills of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Texas law now requires stu¬ 
dents to make a passing grade on exit 
tests in these areas before they are al¬ 
lowed to receive a high school diploma. 

And with so many students seeking to 
enter into higher education without the 
needed competency in reading, the same 
emphasis on the basics has, necessarily, 
extended to college campuses. 

The problem is especially acute for 
community colleges, like TJC, which 
have an open door policy of admissions. 
TJC has, for five years, had mandatory 
placement tests in the basic skills for all 
incoming students. If a student falls 
below specific guidelines, he is placed in 
a remedial English or math class, which 
he must pass before going on to college 
level courses in the subject. 

Overall, the problem has caused 
community colleges a dilemma which 
strikes at the very heart of their 
existence: How do you give the total 
community access to education without 
diluting the quality of that education? 

‘ ‘If a student comes to us reading at 
about a 6th grade level, can that student 
succeed in a course like government, 
history or biology, where the textbook is 
written on a 13th grade level?” asks 
Johnson. “Is it fair to let them enroll in 
courses which, because of their reading 
comprehension, they have little chance 
of passing? These are some of the 
questions which we have to ask 
ourselves.” 

Many solutions to those problems have 
been proposed in recent years. According 
to an article written byjohn Roueche, 
Suanne Roueche and George Baker, and 


published in the American Association 
of Community andJunior Colleges 
(AACJC) Journal , the state of California 
considered requiring a minimum 8th 
grade reading level for entrance into its 
community colleges. But the proposal 
was quickly dropped when it was realized 
that a whopping 30 percent of the state’s 
community college freshmen could not 
meet that minimum standard. 

Also, some colleges have implemented 
separate facilities for students in need of 
remedial education. Another proposed 
solution is the so-called ‘ ‘writing across 
the board’ ’ curriculum. That is a system 
in which every member of a college’s 
faculty makes writing assignments a 
pivotal ingredient in the course agenda. 

“If students felt that it was important 
to write standard textbook English in 
every course, then they would see the 
necessity of those skills,” says Johnson. 
“Each program should have a literacy 
requirement. And, in my opinion, if a 
student can’t read at, say, a 10th grade 
level, he should be restricted from 
proceeding in that course until he is 
reading at the required level. That’s 
something we’ll be looking at here at 
TJC in the next couple of years. ’ ’ 

That is a change which might benefit 
those who are still a part of the main¬ 
stream educational system. 

But what about those 
who, like Royce, 
have fallen through 
the cracks in that 
system? How are 
they to be rescued 
from the abyss of 
illiteracy? 

Organizations 
like the Tyler 
Adult Learning 
Center, a non-profit 
organization which 
provides free education for 
East Texas adults, help. 

But despite heightened 
interest in the problem 
of illiteracy spearheaded 
by the ABC television 
network ’ s Project Plus , it 
is estimated that adult 
literacy programs reach only 
about 3 percent of their target 


populations. The overwhelming majority 
of these people simply live out their 
lives, too busy or too embarrassed to seek 
help. 

The issue of adult illiteracy in society is 
an important one, and it has tremendous 
ramifications for our nation. There is the 
problem of having enough qualified 
persons to meet the needs of our nation 
as we move from an industrial society to 
a society based on technology, informa¬ 
tion and service. How can people be 
trained if they cannot read? There are 
ramifications of a smaller more human 
scale, as well. 

There is the story of the East Texas 
man who died, his hand closed in death 
around the medication that could have 
saved his life. He couldn’t read the 
instructions for opening the bottle. 

There is the small tragedy of never 
being able to read and understand the 
words of Ernest Hemingway, or John 
Steinbeck, Ann Landers or Peanuts. 

On the other hand, there is the simple 
joy that can come from the skill which 
most of us take for granted. Debbie, 
when asked what she thought was the 
best thing about her increased reading 
proficiency, says, “I like to read to my 
kids; it just makes me feel good. ’ ’ 



Illustration 
by Dana Adams 
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Spending part 
of every night 
open-eyed 
can be a big 
problem. 

What’s a person to do? 
Try creative insomnia. 


by Linda Zeigler 


July 10, 1987 
3 a.m. 

Dear Insomniac: 

So you’re one of us — unable to sleep 
the night through and frustrated by it. 
Welcome aboard. After having the 
problem for years, I have some 
suggestions. 

There’s almost nothing you can’t do 
in the middle of the night except work at 
your job (usually) or talk to your friends. 
They may also be pacing the floor, wide- 
eyed, but unless you’ve made previous 
plans, your phone call at this hour will 
likely be unwelcome — on the odd 
chance that they’re sleeping tonight. 

And weeding your garden, an activity 
many find relaxing and a sure release for 
hostility, is tough in the dark — but my 
father conquered even that. Coping 
fitfully with retirement, he spent some 
restless midnight hours with a spading 
fork in the garden, working by a 
backyard light. He, however, had the 
advantages of widely-spaced small town 
neighbors and an already established 
reputation as an eccentric. Plus, he no 
longer had to rise early to open his store. 
So, gardening can be an alternative to 
sleep. You just have to decide if you’re 
willing to pay its price in reputation 


should any of the neighbors notice. Of 
course, you could ask what they were 
doing up at that hour and maybe find a 
companion for your wakefullness. 

Although physicians and counselors 
cite numerous reasons for insomnia, my 
father’s case was, I suppose, typical. The 
day’s trouble — or in his case, emptiness 
— creeps into the night and disturbs 
rest. Some niggling frustration turns the 
mental wheels with ‘ ‘what if’s,’ ’ and we 
lie awake. Most vanish in daylight, but 
in the dark, even tiny problems can loom 
large. 

One basis for insomnia I’ve never seen 
cited by medicine men is genetics, but, 
like father, like daughter, I don’t sleep 
well. I first blamed it on my hyperactive 
3 year old who demanded constant 
attention, but he’s now a 13-year-old 
couch potato. Then my parents’ de¬ 
clining years, illnesses, deaths and my 
ensuing grief earned credit for my night¬ 
time restlessness. But that, too, has 
faded, and I still don’t sleep. The one 
thing I have learned (though I some¬ 
times forget and grow frustrated) is not 
to be troubled by sleepless nights. 

Many professionals suggest that you 
should do nothing to further disturb 
your sleep. Their advice goes something 
like ‘ ‘just lie there and relax. ” If we 


could relax and erase our troubles from 
our minds, we wouldn’t be awake in the 
first place. That advice is as distasteful as 
the vaunted glass of warm milk which at 
least contains therapeutic chemicals. But 
if I have to drink warm milk, I’d rather 
just stay awake — forever. 

My first response to waking up in the 
night is to read. My bedside table is 
stacked with books in varying degrees of 
excitement. Several are usually in 
progress at any given time, so I can select 
something to match my level of 
wakefulness. 

If that fails, I find it better to get up 
and do something. Often a brief out-of- 
bed time enables me to nod off when I 
return. So what to do? 

Bake a'cake. Mixes make this possible 
even when you’re awake but only semi¬ 
conscious, but something, probably my 
puritanical upbringing, makes me think 
working from scratch is more therapeu¬ 
tic. And if you don’t have mixes or 
scratch on hand, grocery stores are now 
open all night. I’ve not shopped in the 
middle of the night yet, but I have 
promised myself that the next really 
wakeful time, I will find out what goes 
on at 2 a.m. in the neighborhood 
grocery. 

You may find the rest of the family 
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coming out to join you when the aroma 
of your baking wafts through the house, 
but when my mother (who normally 
slept soundly) baked her way through 
several crises brought on by her wayward 
children, it never once woke any of us. 

Clean house. No abode is so neat and 
shiny that you can’t find newspapers to 
pick up or furniture to dust. Depending 
on your housemates, you might want to 
leave the whine of vacuuming until later, 
but who’s to hear you scrubbing the 
bathtub or mopping the kitchen? You 
can wash lots of frustrations down the 
drain. 

Particularly soothing is sorting — the 
linen cabinet, the kitchen drawer, the 
countertop that gathers daily clutter. In 
an hour or less you can bring order to a 
perpetually messy spot and soothe your 
psyche as well. 

What? You don’t have any such areas? 
No wonder you can’t sleep — you’re 
obviously a housekeeping fanatic. You 
deserve your insomnia. 

Watch TV. This is least favorite for 
me, but the ubiquitous VCR has im¬ 
proved the options. I’ll guarantee early 
morning programming will put you to 
sleep fast, so take a blanket with you to 
the den. Ten minutes of Lawrence of 
Arabia romping through the desert had 
me snoozing. 

I recently met someone so plagued by 
sleeplessness that she took a night job to 
cope. She starts her day between 3 and 
4a.m. and delivers two paper routes 
before she reports to her regular job. She 
has the freedom of living alone, so her 
early route does not upset the house¬ 
hold, and she says she loves working 
alone at that quiet time. 

One of the most interesting resolu¬ 
tions of a sleepless night occurred several 
years ago at a convention. I never sleep 
the first night in an unfamiliar bed, so I 
always travel armed with lots of reading 
material. But when you’re sharing a 
room with two colleagues who’ve en¬ 
dured the rigors of a convention with all 
its attendant socializing, you just don’t 
turn on a light and open a book at 3 a.m. 

I’d been lying there for hours, quietly 
tossing in my bed, determined not to 
disturb my roommates. After about six 
trips to the bathroom and twice as many 
looks at the clock, I heard someone make 
the bathroom trek and crawl back into 
bed. She made those soft, almost 


soundless noises of rearranging body and 
covers. For a while she lay still, then went 
through the nesting routine again. After 
a few minutes, she said in a loud Lucy 
Van Pelt voice, “Is anyone in here awake 
besides me?’’ 

I burst out laughing and our giggles 
woke our third roommate. When the 
laughter subsided and we’d each made 
another potty pilgrimage, our sleeping 
roomie offered her personal remedy; a 
story she tells herself on sleepless nights. 

It concerns a band of Irish rebels. They 
are tired, hungry, injured and walking in 
the night through a forest in search of 
shelter. At last they come to a cave where 
they find comfort — warmth, food, a dry 
safe place to rest and someone to treat 
their wounds. She adds details to match 
the extent of her restlessness. 

At breakfast later that morning we 
laughed again about the sedative effects 
of her story. I was sound asleep by the 
time the last young warrior received his 
bowl of stew, and I slept peacefully until 
our wakeup call. I’ve not tried telling 
that story on myself — it seems an inva¬ 
sion of her person — but my friend tells 
me that it has helped her for years. 

Write. Scratch off some long overdue 
correspondence. Your neglected friends 
or family will love it. Tell the boss how 
rudely his employee treated you or how 
that product is a lemon. Send the editor 
roses or raspberries. Start a novel. I keep 
a notepad close by to absorb these 
nocturnal outpourings. It’s a good idea 
to read them over in the clear light of day 
before you mail them, but getting a 
complaint out of your system or taking 
care of kinship duties can bring sweet 
dreams. 

Sleep clinics are now available for those 
sufficiently disturbed by restless nights 
and sufficiently endowed to purchase 
extensive probing of the self. I’ve never 
thought my ailment that serious. Besides 
I’d never nod off with those electrodes 
hooked to my head and body. Who 
needs more failure? Not me. 

A number of books — some better 
than others — deal with insomnia. My 
favorite is Douglas Colligan’s Creative 
Insomnia. Colligan offers medical 
explanations of tryptophan, depression, 
overstimulation and other insomnia 
factors. More valuable are his “don’t 
worry about it’ ’ tone and case histories of 
many persons, some rich and famous, 


who have made creative, productive use 
of waking hours whenever they occur. 

He advises insomniacs to establish a 
regular bedtime and waking time, a 
room prepared for sleeping comfortable 
in temperature and noise controlled, and 
a presleep routine to break their ties with 
the day. 

That failing, he recommends sex, 
mind games and fantasies (these are not 
necessarily the same, but they might be), 
white noise (an overlay of sound to cover 
up distracting or annoying noises) and 
relaxation routines. 

He also offers the advice which 
Northwestern University psychologist 
Richard Bootzin says has cured almost 
two-thirds of the insomniacs he sees. 

Bootzin’s rules are: lie in bed only if 
you feel sleepy, use the bed only for 
sleep and sex (reading, writing, eating 
and watching TV must be done in an¬ 
other room). If you don’t fall asleep 
within 30 minutes, leave the room and 
return only when you feel sleepy. If you 
don’t sleep in 10 minutes, leave again. 
Repeat this step as long as necessary until 
you sleep. 

Regardless of how little you have slept, 
you must get up at a regular time . . . 
Bootzin says, and you are not allowed 
daytime naps. 

Colligan warns this is a tough 
regimen, but you can make it work. 

Another Colligan list of nighttime 
activities includes: astronomy, needle¬ 
work, genealogy, prayer or going out to 
party with other night owls. For the more 
active he suggests making a list of things 
to do on sleepness nights — file recipes, 
clean the freezer or storeroom, put 
photos in the family album, organize the 
medicine chest or revamp your address/ 
phone book. Then when you can’t sleep, 
select a task from your list and when it’s 
done, mark it off. 

You get the idea. Decide that sleep is 
important enough to adopt Bootzin’s 
bootcamp plan or that it’s insignificant 
enough to ignore while you pursue some 
relaxing or rewarding activity. 

For me, that’s writing — letters, 
journals, essays, a novel or features such 
as this. Someone up there must approve 
because I’ve just had a run of about five 
sleepless nights in a couple of weeks to 
whip this article into shape. And now 
that I’ve written away my cares, I believe 
I’ll just turn out this light and . . . 
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Development News 


College receives audio and videotapes 
from veteran Washington journalist 

At a reception in her honor, Sarah McClendon, class of ‘28, 
presents tapes and discusses pertinent issues of the day. 


That voice. It’s pure Texas, and darn 
proud of it. To nine presidents, its 
fingernails-on-blackboard tones have 
been the cause of alarm and exasperation. 
To others, it has represented a bell of 
truth ringing loudly, but often quite 
alone, in the midst of arrogance and 
complacency. The voice, along with its 
owner, veteran Washington journalist 
Sarah McClendon, made a recent visit to 
the TJC campus. 

During her visit the 1928 TJC gradu¬ 
ate was honored at a reception com¬ 
memorating her career and her donation 
to the College of audio and videotapes of 
some of her interveiws. 

McClendon, nearly 80 and fiesty as 
ever, told her audience that independent 
and dedicated journalists can make a 
difference in society. “I want our young 
journalists to learn to be individualistic. 
I’ve seen one man or woman make a 
difference.” 

True to her own creed, the self-styled 
people’s advocate offered insights on 


some of what she believes are the 
pressing issues of our time. 

On national health care: ‘ ‘The rich 
get good health care and the poor do 
not. The elderly are losing their homes to 
pay bills for medical care, and 37 million 
Americans can’t even get medical care. 
Something has to be done. ’ ’ 

On homelessness in America: ‘ ‘Most 
of the homeless in this country are that 
way because of the federal government. 
When the mentally ill get out of the 
hospital, they go right to the streets. We 
need halfway houses for these people. ’ ’ 
On the poverty of many of America’s 
children: ‘‘One out of every four 
children in this country is raised in 
poverty. The main reason is that so many 
single women are having to raise families 
by themselves, and a woman makes only 
a little more than half a man’s salary. ’ ’ 
On President Reagan: ‘‘He needs to 
show the American people that he can 
take more responsibility for running the 
country himself. He has to stop dele¬ 


gating so much authority. It worked for a 
while, but I think it’s time he changed 
that.” 

The Sarah McClendon Collection 

Sarah McClendon has covered the 
White House, including nine Presidents, 
the Congress and the Washington scene 
since the 1940’s. Her collection of tapes 
chronicles that career. Below are brief 
descriptions of the audiotapes with Ms. 
McClendon’s observations. 

AUDIOTAPES 

Tape 1 — Esther Peterson. She is a 
well-known woman who last served with 
the Carter administration. She was a 
friend of Eleanor Roosevelt and an 
authority on consumer issues. 

Tape 2 — Jim King. At the time of 
this interview he was filling jobs for the 
White House under President Carter. He 
later became head of the National 
Transportation Board in Washington. In 
the interview, King talks about an inter¬ 
esting ‘ ‘plumb book”— a list of 
appointments made by the President in 
the bureaucracy of the federal 
government. 

Tape 3 — Richard Viguerre. He is a 
real character who lives in Washington 
where he writes columns that he distrib¬ 
utes for free and is a frequent writer for 
conservatives. He is considered an expert 
on newsletters: he once used a list of 
Goldwater contributors (he worked for 
the Goldwater campaign) to establish 
mailing lists for his newsletter. Viguerre 
is one of the most outspoken speakers for 
the Reagan administration and for 
conservative causes. 

Tape 4 — Jesse Jackson . Sarah 
McClendon met him in Washington 
when he was declared Mayor Resurrec- 
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“Rusty” Fletcher, George T. Hall, B.G. 
Hartley, Dick Hightower, Earl C. Kinzie, 
AsaC. Lockhart, James T. McCain, Virginia 
M. Pearson, Robert S. Pirtle, Joseph L. 
Prud’homme, Thomas G. Robinson, John 
G. Tindel, Jack White, Sam L. Wolf and 
James C. Wynne, Jr. 
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tion City on the Mall — an encampment 
seeking civil rights. He is a very fine 
person and a very forceful speaker. He 
visits high schools in inner cities and 
speaks against drugs and alcohol and is a 
person who should be listened to. 

Tape 5 — This is a personal interview 
with Sarah McClendon telling about her 
career as a writer. She reflects on LBJ and 
the media in Washington and explains 
how news conferences are conducted. 

Tape 6 — This is an important scien¬ 
tific interview with mention of Fort 
Hood and laser technology. 

Tape 7 — Mary Crisp . She was the 
chairperson of the Republican National 
Committee who was dismissed in 1980 
because she differed with Reagan 
people. She is now making a comeback 
as a community leader in Washington. 

Tape 8 — Anne Wexler. She was in 
charge of political affairs for President 
Carter. She now is a public relations 
person in Washington working on public 
issues and Democratic politics. 

Tape 9 — This is another interview by 
Sarah McClendon. 

Tape 10 — Jim Wright. Anythingjim 
Wright says is important. As new 
Speaker of the House, he is the third 
man in line for the Presidency and is 
highly regarded in Congress. 

Tape 11 — EarlButz. Mr. Butz was a 
controversial Secretary of Agriculture 
under Richard Nixon and made national 
headlines for racial remarks. 

Tape 12 — Robert Hall. 

Tape 13 — Franciscan priest Bather 
Mldaden Cubalo. The Father is a lobby¬ 
ist for Croatians in the U.S. and Canada 
who desire more recognition (six million 
Croatians live in the U.S. and Canada 
today). He recounts the difficulties of 
those small nations during the war and 
after. He is also concerned for the 
Armenians and Lithuanians. 

Tape 14 — Lera Thomas. She is a 
former member of Congress from 
Nacogdoches. 

Tape 15 — Senator A. M. Aiken of 
Vermont. He is a close friend of the 
Kennedys. 

Tape 16 — Cities Services Company 
Awards Banquet, Copperville, TN. 


Tape 17 — H.K. Allen. He discusses 
psychological testing for soldiers and 
their potential for military service. 

Tape 18 — Bob Waldron. From Arp, 
he has become a famous interior decora¬ 
tor in Washington (did the Japanese 
Embassy). He also worked for Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Tape 19 — This tape is a discussion of 
the importance of ERA to women today. 

Tape 20 — Interview at Hoffstra in 
New York with Senator Edward 
Kennedy at the time he was planning to 
run for President. He may still run for 
President next election, but it would 
probably be his last due to his age. 

Tape 21 — Former Senator Howard 
Baker. At the time he was Majority 
Leader of the Senate. He currently serves 
as Chief of Staff under Reagan and is an 
important man. 

Tape 22 — Wright Batman. He was 
one of the most important men in our 
government and served in the House of 
Representatives for 50 years. He wrote 
legislation on a wide variety of subjects 
and was an expert on foundations. He 
was also Chairman of the House Banking 
Committee and worked for poor people 
against interests of big bankers on Wall 
Street. 

Tape 23 — Sally O ’Brien. She is the 
daughter of Sarah McClendon and 
President of the Council of Women in 
Manitoba. A leader for women’s rights 
in Canada, she wrote a book for teaching 
English to foreign children. The White 
House has asked for a copy of her book to 
teach Mexican children in this country. 

Tape 24 — Rep. Tom Downey. He is 
still in Congress where revenue sharing 
remains an issue in this country today. 

He is a fine young man of Italian and 
Irish ancestry. 

Tape 25 — Press Conference USA. 

This is a radio program featuring the 
topic of the Merchant Marines. 
McClendon interviewed Clarence G. 
Morris, who at the time was chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Board and 
Administration. Sarah McClendon 
represents the Camden, NJ, newspaper. 

Tape 26—‘June 8, 1968, Robert F. 
Kennedy returns to Washington ... a 
dream destroyed, ’ ’ begins a program 
about Robert F. Kennedy , whose life was 


cut short by an assassin’s bullet that 
June. Narrated by actor/director John 
Huston and features conversations about 
and with RFK. 

VIDEOTAPES 

Saturday Magazine television 
program. This program features film 
clips of a 1962 press conference with 
John F. Kennedy, 1969 LBJ press confer¬ 
ence and interviews with Howard Baker 
and U.S. Congresswoman Patricia 
Schroeder. 

Perspectives: Freedom of Information. 
This is a discussion with Sarah 
McClendon. 

Women Making News: Sarah 
McClendon a videofilm by Shari Reich 
Able. Sarah McClendon interviews James 
Baker, who at the time was Reagan’s 
Chief of Staff and is now Treasury 
Secretary. 

Texas Breakfast Club. This is a salute 
to Sarah McClendon on her birthday. 

The Jane Whitney Show. 

Gasthaus. This is a television show 
taped in West Germany for U.S. service¬ 
men and servicewomen. Sarah 
McClendon discusses women in the 
military with an emphasis on Federal 
Women’s Week. 

People Are Talking. A talk show from 
San Francisco which features a first seg¬ 
ment about women news anchors and a 
second segment featuring an interview 
with Sarah McClendon. 

President Reagan news conference. 
Reagan welcomes Sarah back to the 
White House after her having hip sur¬ 
gery. She gets to ask the first question 
after Reagan says, “It wasn’t that we 
were not holding press conferences ... I 
was just waiting for Sarah to come back. ’ ’ 

A rare copy of an Eisenhower press 
conference on Aug. 13, 1956, his last 
before he officially opened his own cam¬ 
paign for re-election. Eisenhower jokes 
with Sarah about representing so many 
newspapers. The film also includes 
Eisenhower at a GOP rally of Republican 
leaders at his Gettysburg, PA farm. 

Feagler!. This Cleveland, OH talk 
show features Sarah McClendon in April, 
1983. She talks about the history of news 
conferences and how they have changed 
since she first began covering presidents 
with FDR. 
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Dedication ceremony opens new HPE Center 



The Health and Physical Education 
Center was officially dedicated in May 
preceding thejune 1 opening. 

Presiding at the dedication ceremony 
was Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, 
president of Tyler Junior College. 

In his dedication remarks Hawkins 
told the approximately 500 persons 
attending that the center was part of the 
College’s continuing program to 
improve total health through a lifetime 
training facility. 

He said the facility was planned with 
the concept of ‘ ‘wellness. Around every 
corner you will see areas designed to 
provide opportunities that help persons 
achieve better health through exercise 
and recreation. ’ ’ 

A special area of the center is a 
gymnasium named in honor of the late 
Brady P. Gentry who Hawkins described 
as a ‘ ‘friend of Tyler Junior College, 
distinguished Texas citizen, lawyer, 
business and civic leader and champion 
for higher education. ’ ’ 

Gentry’s benefactions to TJC began in 
the early 1930’s when he took an interest 
in young athletes who could not afford 
to go to college, Hawkins said. 


• Ten racquetball courts accessed from 
the main lobby and can be viewed 
from the second level. 


‘ ‘His interest was not restricted to 
super-star athletes — they just had to be 
decent and hard-working. And so, it 
became his mission to raise money to 
send those young people to college — to 
TJC. 

“I’ve been told Brady regularly went 
around Tyler soliciting funds to pay for 
their room and board and that he per¬ 
sonally borrowed money from a local 
bank to achieve his mission. ’ ’ 

When Gentry died in 1966 he left a 
substantial part of his estate in a trust for 
TJC. Benefits from the trust provide 
scholarships for the College’s athletic 
program, Apache Band and Apache 
Belles, dean’s scholarships, a presidential 
scholarship and a general scholarship 
fund. 

Hawkins called attention to a band of 
bricks incorporated in the walls of the 
gym — bricks salvaged from the original 
Gentry Gym. Affixed to those bricks at 
the southwest entrance 


is a bronze plaque 
which bears testimony 
that “his name shall 
forever be enshrined at 
Tyler Junior College, ’ ’ 


Hawkins said. 

Making the family response was Jack 
White, Gentry’s nephew and trustee of 
the Brady P. Gentry Trust. 

Other participants in the ceremony 
included: Dr. Charles Siburt, minister, 
Glen wood Church of Christ, who gave 
the invocation; Carroll Sinclair of 
Sinclair-Wright, architects for the center, 
who certified the facility in order; and 
Dr. Jim M. Vaughn, Board of Trustees 
president, who accepted the building on 
behalf of the Board. 

Special guests for the dedication 
included: members, Board of Trustees; 
J.R. Montgomery, mayor, City of Tyler; 
Ted Lyon, state senator; David Hudson 
and Bill Hollowell, state representatives; 
Garland Wright, architect, 
Sinclair-Wright; Jim Denson, Denson 
Construction, contractor for the center; 
and Dr. Radford Tarry, president, TJC 
Alumni Association. 


The TJC Symphonic Band presented a 
concert preceding the formal dedication. 

The 74,338 square foot center, located 
at the corner of South Palmer Street and 
Apache Pass, is adjacent to Wagstaff 
Gymnasium on the TJC campus. 

The $5 million, two-story facility 
includes: 


The Tyler junior College Alumni Association gave the College an original mural now hanging in the main 
lobby of the new Health and Physical Education Center. The mural, valued at $3,000, was unveiled during 
the center's formal dedication. The mural was done by Tyler artist Lannie Spurgers. Pictured are Dr. 
Radford Tarry, Alumni Association president, left, and Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, TJC president. 


• A gymnasium covered with a carpet¬ 
like athletic surface and marked for 
a main basketball court or two cross 
courts, three volleyball courts or two 
tennis courts. 


the mural 

IS A GIFT 
OF THE 
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• A one-tenth mile track for running 
or walking at the second level. 

• An aquatic area with a six-lane 
swimming pool, three and one-meter 
diving boards and a training section. 

• A physical fitness appraisal labora¬ 
tory and weight training facility with 
state-of-the-art equipment. 

• A multi-purpose dance studio with a 
hardwood floor and a mirrored wall. 

• A rehearsal band hall. 

• Showers and dressing rooms with 
approximately 2,000 lockers. 

• Classrooms and faculty office space. 



Pictured during an Apache Belle practice in the multi-purpose dance studio are, from left, Kristi 
Newman, Christie Wilson andShala Oswalt. Photo by Josette Garrett. 


TJC students, full-time faculty and 
staff and Apache Club members have 
access to the facility whenever the center 
is open. Organized classes receive first 
priority for use of activity areas. Students 
who use the facility may be enrolled in 
credit hour classes or through TJC’s con¬ 
tinuing education/community services 
program. 

Membership in the Apache Club is 
gained by an annual contribution to the 
Tyler Junior College Foundation. This 
gift provides financial support for 
College projects through the 
Foundation. One of the entitlements as a 
member of the Apache Club is use of the 
HPE Center. 

The HPE Center is the third 
completed project of a Campus 
Development Plan adopted by the 
College’s Board of Trustees in 1984. The 
Plan, a blueprint for orderly growth and 
development of the College through the 
year 2000, suggested the campus would 
be strengthened by construction of 
special facilities that addressed needs 
beyond the traditional classroom. 

The Plan specifically recommended a 
replacement for Gentry Gymnasium (a 
World War II aircraft hanger moved in 
from Camp Fannin that stood for 36 
years until 1984 when the roof collapsed 
under heavy rains) which would allow 
consolidation of all health, physical 
education and recreational facilities in a 
single location. 


HPE 
Center 
manager 
hired 


Roland J. Schick of Denton has been 
named instructor/coordinator of health 
and physical education at Tyler Junior 
College. 

Schick, 29, will also serve as manager 
of the new TJC Health and Physical 
Education Center. 

Schick comes to TJC from the 
Lewisville Sports Medical Center in 
Lewisville, where he has served as fitness 
technician. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in 
physical education from Oberlin College 
in Oberlin, OH, and his master’s degree 
in physical education from the University 
of Akron in Akron, OH. He is currently 
pursuing his doctorate in exercise 
physiology from North Texas State 
University. 

He has served as a physical education 
teaching assistant at North Texas State 
University, as a coach and learning 
disability tutor at New London High 
School in New London, OH and as 
physical education instructor and wide 
receiver coach at the University of Akron. 

‘ The main purpose of the HPE 
Center is the promotion of wellness, ’ ’ 
Schick said. ‘ ‘Wellness is more than 
fitness and recreation—it is a lifestyle . . . 
Through the HPE Center, TJC will 
present individuals with the opportunity 
both educationally and physically to 
choose their level of wellness. ’ ’ 
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On Campus 


Beware the cynic 
and go for the goal 

Court of Appeals Judge Bill Bass urges 
May graduates to protect their birthright. 


I n this country today we have a great 
struggle against cynical, self-serving 
individuals, said Bill Bass, justice, 
Court of Appeals 12th District, speaking 
to 571 TJC graduates at commencement 
exercises in May in Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

“You can spot them by their slogans: 
What’s in it for me; Look out for 
number one; or the ever popular, / 
don V want to get involved. 

“If we work for better schools or 
neighborhoods, the cynic tells us we are 
fooling ourselves. If we try to build poli¬ 
tical participation he says it is useless 
because ‘all politicians are crooks.’ He 
sneers at attendance in churches or 
synagogues because both the pulpit and 
the pews are filled with hypocrites. 

Bass recalled a story from ancient liter¬ 
ature which tells of a man who was 
boring a hole under his seat in a boat. 
When other passengers protested, he 
righteously declared, “I am boring this 
hole under my seat, and it’s none of your 
business.’’ 

Bass said the cynic separates himself 
from the community and claims the 
right to “do his own thing’ ’ even if it 
means sinking the boat. 

“Nearly all of us, even the unbe¬ 
lieving among us, walk by faith. We do 
our work in the hope that we and the 
world will be a little better for our 
striving. In working and sacrificing to 
complete your studies here, you affirm 
your belief that the end is worthwhile. 
Success rarely, if ever, happens by 
accident. 

‘ ‘To achieve any worthwhile purpose, 
we must believe in our goal. By under¬ 
mining our faith in our goals, the cynic 
would rob us of the will and energy 
required to succeed both as individuals 
and as a nation. 


“It is sometimes said in sports and in 
life that ‘ you can ’ t win ’ em all. ’ But a 
person infected with cynicism can sure 
‘lose ’em all. ’ And a nation of cynics is a 
doomed nation. ’’ 

Bass urged the graduates to continue 
reading and studying, not just in their 
chosen specialty, but in other areas 
because “your education is only a 
beginning. 

Presiding was Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, TJC president. Other partici¬ 
pants included Dr. Jim M. Vaughn, 
Board of Trustees president, who gave 
the welcome; Dr. Gary Fenton, First 
Baptist Church pastor, who offered the 
invocation and benediction; Dr. 
Raymond Van Cleef, educational and 
student services vice president, who 
certified the graduates; and Board of 
Trustee members, who assisted in the 
presentation of degrees and certificates. 




Photos by Susan Conley 
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TJC involved 
in new co-op 
training program 


Tyler Junior College and Tyler Mold 
and Machine are involved in a coopera¬ 
tive training program that will ultimately 
benefit all employees of the new manu¬ 
facturing plant in Tyler. 

Thanks to the Industrial Start-up 
Training Program, developed by the 
Texas Education Agency, the Texas 
Economic Development Commission 
and the Texas Employment Commission, 
TJC is providing the educational assis¬ 
tance to Tyler Mold and Machine so that 
its employees can receive top-notch 
training. 

The company, a subsidiary of Quality 
Mold, Inc., of Akron, OH, manufactures 
and services tire molds, particularly those 
used in the manufacture of radial tires. 

As Industrial Start-up training agency, 
TJC has developed a training program 
for the facility, including instruction in: 

• Orientation for new employees 

• Supervisory skills for managers 

• Departmental training in finishing, 
welding, engraving and the drill 
press. 

The purpose of the Industrial Start-up 
Training Program is to ensure a highly- 
trained labor force while at the same 
time being flexible and readily tailored 
to meet the needs of industry. 

According to Albert Baade, dean of 
TJC’s continuing education division, 
with the $20,000 in Start-up funds, TJC 
is responsible for determining course 
objectives and obtaining instructional 
material. 

The instruction is done in-house and is 
expected to be completed in August. 

TJC’s most recent venture with the 
Industrial Start-up Training Program was 
providing retraining to 1,400 Kelly- 
Springfield employees. TJC was recog¬ 
nized for its efforts with the Keeping 
America Working Award given by the 
American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges. 
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On Campus 

College’s 1st 
literary magazine 
takes top honors 
in competition 

TJC’s first literary magazine, 
Touchstone , took top honors in layout, 
design and typography in the Texas 
Intercollegiate Press Association compe¬ 
tition held last spring. It also received 
honorable mention for magazine overall 
excellence from the Texas Community 
College Press Association. 

“We beat literary magazines from Lee 
and Midland colleges and East Texas 
State University, ’’ said Linda Zeigler, 
TJC student publications director. 
“These are the big guys. I am extremely 
proud of the work our students did. ’ ’ 

The magazine was designed and laid 
out by journalism students enrolled in an 
editing class. The contents — poems, 
short stories, essays, photos and artwork 
— were submitted by TJC students, 
faculty and staff. 

Hawkins named 

TPC/JCA 

president-elect 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, president 
of Tylerjunior College, was named 
president-elect of the Texas Public 
Community /Junior College Association 
July 10 at the association’s Summer 
Conference in San Antonio. 

He will become president in 1989- 
The term of office is designed to coincide 
with the legislative biennium. 

Hawkins is immediate past secretary- 
treasurer for TPC/JCA. 

Dr. E.W. Mince, president of 
Weatherford College, was elected 
president, and Dr. A. Rodney Allbright, 
president of Alvin Community College, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Windsor Plaza 
memorial area 
dedicated m " ' 


A memorial area at the south end of 
W.C. Windsor Plaza was dedicated last 
May by Tylerjunior College officials. 

The permanent memorial commemo¬ 
rates deceased TJC employees with five 
or more years of full-time service, full¬ 
time employees who have died while 
employed by the College regardless of 
length of service and all deceased trustees 
and presidents regardless of years of 
service. 

The memorial area is a circular en¬ 
closure that is recessed for privacy and 
features a water cascade. 

“Occupying the center panel of this 
memorial are names of the original 
faculty, staff and trustees who are no 
longer with us, ’ ’ Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, TJC president, said in his 
opening remarks. ‘ ‘From the center to 
the right are names of persons who 


began their service to the College in even 
numbered years. To the left are the 
names of persons who began their service 
in odd numbered years. 

In dedicating the area Dr. Edward M. 
Potter, TJC trustee, said, “The heart of 
an educational institution does not lie 
just in its campus or its buildings. It is 
the people who have made Tylerjunior 
College endure and succeed for over 60 
years. People have made this great insti¬ 
tution—people dedicated to teaching and 
serving the youth of our community. ’ ’ 

Others participating in the ceremony 
were Dr. Jim M. Vaughn, TJC Board of 
Trustees president, who placed a wreath 
on the raised platform in the center of 
the memorial, and Dr. Charles Stelding, 
Campus Christian Center, who gave the 
benediction. 



Guests tour the W. C. Windsor Plaza memorial area after dedication ceremonies. Photo by Lori Thornton 
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Ah! sweet victory in Georgia 

by Timothy Scott 

How putting on blinders helped the Apache ladies win a national tennis tournament. 


T he city of Atlanta hadn’t seen 
such vivid examples of female 
passion and desire since Scarlett 
O’Hara. But this time the holders of that 
passion were not native born daughters 
of that beautiful Southern city. They 
were a group of seven young ladies repre¬ 
senting the Tyler Junior College 
women’s tennis team. And when the 
Georgia sunshine had set on the 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association (NJCAA) Women’s Tennis 
Tournament, the TJC Apaches were 
champions of the event. 

‘ ‘We won it because we wanted it 
more than anybody else did,” said 
Robert Cox, TJC tennis coach, who was 
named NJCAA Women’s National 
Tennis Coach of the Year after the 
tournament. ‘ ‘We worked harder than 
anybody, and we had such great team 
spirit. It was just incredible! 

The Apaches dominated the 26 team 
field as they reached the finals in seven 
of the nine tournament flights. They 
won six of them, including the top five 
singles brackets and the No. 1 doubles 
competition. The TJC women, who had 
been ranked No. 2 in the country the 
entire season, beat the No. 1 ranked 
Midland (Texas) College women by six 
points and left little doubt that they 
were the best in the nation. 

‘ ‘This one (national title) means a 
little more to me than the others,” said 
Cox, who has coached the TJC men’s 
teams to national championships. ‘ ‘I 
recruited everyone of these girls 
personally, and most have been here for 
two years. They worked so hard. When 
we got to Atlanta, we put blinders on. 

We didn’t go shopping or get involved 
in the tournament activities. All we did 
was think tennis, and it paid off. ’ ’ 

TJC sent seven players to Atlanta, and 
each of them reached the semi-finals in 
at least one event. And since each semi¬ 


finalist was named All-American, every 
member of TJC squad earned that 
distinction. 

Sophomore Amila Fetahagic was the 
champion of the No. 1 singles bracket, 
thereby stamping herself as the best 
female junior college player in the 
country. 

‘ ‘Amila played very well throughout 
the season, ’ ’ said Cox of the University 
of Georgia-bound Fetahagic. “She is a 
fantastic athlete, and she has improved 
so much from her freshman year. ’ ’ 

But it was the overall excellence of the 
Apache team and not just one player 
that fueled their run for the title. Cox 
had plenty of plaudits to go around. 

Of No. 2 singles champion, Lena 
Holm-Larsen: “She really kept her cool 
at the tournament. She is a good 
all-court player, and she played hard the 
entire season. ’ ’ 

Of No. 3 singles champion, Leslie 
Ferkins: “She played above her head at 
the tournament. She’s a fighter with the 
heart of a lion. If she were a man she’d be 
be a football middle linebacker. ’ ’ 

Of No. 4 singles champion, Susan 
Mainz: “She was our most consistent 
player all year. She didn’t lose a set at 
the tournament. She doesn’t have any 
great shots, but she never makes 
mistakes.” 

Of No. 5 singles champion, Aoife 
Wilson: “She’s been our most erratic 
player the entire season. You never know 
how she is going to perform. But she 
played the best tournament of her life. 
I’ve never seen her play better. ’ ’ 

Of No. 6 singles semifinalist, Susan 
Wallis: “She’s gutsy.” 

Of No. 1 doubles team of Holm- 
Larsen and Catherine Vigander: ‘ ‘They 
were the biggest surprise of the tourna¬ 
ment. They really came through for us. ” 

“I just wish more people from Tyler 
had been there to share it (the victory) 


with us, ” said Cox. “I tell you, it was 
just in-CRED-i-ble! 

Eat your heart out, Scarlett O’Hara. 


Men’s national 
tennis tournament 
held in Apacheland 

TJC wins bid for 1988-89- 

Everyone agrees. Tyler Junior College 
has, for the second straight year, been 
more than accommodating as host of the 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association (NJCAA) Men’s Tennis 
Tournament. TJC proved so accommo¬ 
dating that the NJCAA is scheduled to 
hold the tournament on the College’s 
courts for the next two years. 

And for boosters of the Apaches’ on- 
the-court escapades, there was plenty to 



Robert Cox, TJC tennis coach, is NJCAA Women's 
National Tennis Coach of the Year. 
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TJC to host national 
basketball tournaments 


Sports Apache Style 


be proud of as well. Though the Apache 
netters wanted to be kind to their guests, 
they didn’t let the visitors grab all of the 
glory as they earned a hard-fought for 
fourth in the 40 team field. 

“Of course, we would have preferred 
to win, but we have nothing to be 
ashamed of, ’ ’ said Robert Cox, TJC 
tennis coach. ‘ ‘This was a very even tour¬ 
nament. We just couldn’t seem to win 
the close matches. But if we were to play 
again in two weeks, we might win. It was 
that close.’’ 

The closeness of the tournament was 
evidenced by the fact that there was a tie 
for the championship. The 1987 co¬ 
champions are South Carolina schools, 
Anderson Junior College and North 
Greenville College. Each garnered 36 
points. Midland (Texas) College was 
third with 33 tournament points, and 
TJC came in fourth with 27 points. 

The fourth place finish by the Apaches 
denied Cox his third national men’s title 
in his career at TJC. Beyond that, it 
stripped the TJC tennis program of the 
opportunity to score a rare double in 
junior college tennis. Had the Apaches 
won the tournament, it would have 
given the College both the men’s and 
women’s titles in the same season (see 
related story). 

Even if the double was not accom¬ 
plished, TJC and the city of Tyler are still 
assured of a quadruple. The contract 
signed by the NJCAA prior to the tour¬ 
nament gives TJC the privilege of 
hosting the tournament for four con¬ 
secutive years. 

Some of the reasons the NJCAA gave 
for continuing the tournament’s associa¬ 
tion with TJC are the College’s 
abundant tennis courts, the TJC tennis 
tech program, Tyler’s hotel facilities, 

East Texas hospitality and the profes¬ 
sionalism and organization of TJC 
personnel. 

“All of the coaches were very positive 
about the tournament,’’ Cox said. 
“Everyone said the tournament was run 
about as well as possible. ’ ’ 

“I think it really speaks well of the city 
of Tyler and TJC to be able to host it (the 
tournament) two more years,’’ said Dr. 


Billy Jack Doggett, TJC dean, division of 
health, physical education, recreation 
and athletics. ‘ ‘The chairman of the 
tennis committee didn’t want to accept 
bids for the next two years. He thought it 
went so well last year that we should get 
it for at least two more years. 

On the courts, there were some good 
performances turned in by the Apaches. 
Both Willy Laban and Tole Marikovic 
finished second in their singles flights, 
Laban in No. 1 singles and Marikovic in 
No. 3 singles. And, after the tourna¬ 
ment, they joined teammates Nathan 
Richey and Tomas Ollestad as members 
of the junior college All-American team. 

As for the next two national tourna¬ 
ments slated for Apacheland, Cox is 
already making plans to give the Apache 
faithfuls a hometown victory. He has 
recruited two players who will give him a 
chance to make those plans pay off. Scott 
Stewart, one of the top 18 year olds in 
Texas, and Shea Wigham, one of the 
best in Florida, have agreed to serve and 
volley for TJC in 1988 and ’89- 

And with any luck, the Apaches will 
be as accommodating on-the-court hosts 
as they are off the court. They’ll give 
each guest an equal chance to win second 
place. 


Tyler Junior College will host the 1989 
and 1990 National Junior College 
Athletic Association (NJCAA) Women’s 
Basketball Tournaments, announced Dr. 
Raymond M. Hawkins, president of TJC. 

The tournaments, which will be 
scheduled during the second week in 
March both years, will draw 24 women’s 
basketball teams from across the nation, 
said Dr. Billy Jack Doggett, dean of the 
division of health, physical education, 
recreation and athletics. 

By hosting the tournament in 1989 
and 1990, Doggett said, the College has 
the option of bidding on the 1991 
tournament. 

This is the second major athletic 
tournament for TJC to host. The 1987 
NJCAA Men’s Tennis Tournament was 
played at TJC in May. TJC also served as 
host in 1986. 

Buddy Story, president of the Tyler 
Area Chamber of Commerce, said that 
the national tournament “will mean 
more to the community than just the fact 
that good basketball will be played on 
the TJC campus. The College is indeed 
an asset to the community when they can 
draw these types of activities, including 
the tennis tournaments, to our area. 


1987 Apache Football 
Schedule 


Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time 

Sept. 3 

Blinn College 

Brenham 

7:30 p.m 

Sept. 12 

Navarro College 

Tyler 

7:30 p.m 

Sept. 19 

Kilgore College 

Tyler 

7:30 p.m 

Sept. 26 

Northeastern Oklahoma A&M 

Miami, OK 

7:30 p.m 

Oct. 3 

* Blinn College 

Tyler 

7:30 p.m 

Oct. 10 

* Navarro College 

Corsicana 

7:30 p.m 

Oct. 17 

* Cisco Junior College 

Tyler 

7:30 p.m 

Oct. 24 

* Ranger Junior College 

Ranger 

7:30 p.m 

Oct. 31 

* ^Trinity Valley Community College 

Tyler 

1:30 p.m 

Nov. 7 

Open 



Nov. 14 

* Kilgore College 

Kilgore 

7:30 p.m 


*Conference Game * *Homecoming 
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Alumni News 


Class Notes — an update on TJC exes 


Bruce Fox, national accounts manager 
for Fisher-Price, recently received the 
company’s top sales award, the Bill 
McAllister Award. The presentation was 
made during the East Aurora, NY-based 
company’s annual sales dinner. Fox also 
holds a degree from Stephen F. Austin 
State University. 



Leigh Ann Bickley, a freshman at Tyler Junior 
College, has been named the 1987 Rose Growers ' 
Duchess to the Texas Rose Festival. 


Alumni 

Association 

Officers 

Alumni Association Officers: President . 
Radford Tarry, D.D.S., ’74/Tyler; Vice 
President , Andy Beilitz, ’8 1/Whitehouse; 
Secretary , Nancy Portwood Crawford, 

'72/Tyler; Executive Secretary Treasurer , 
Emma Lou Prater, ’47/Tyler; Parliamen 
tanan, Joy Watson, ’67 /Tyler. Association 
Board: Vicki Alfred, ’73/Tyler; Sharonne 
Barton, '63/Tyler; Charles Bronaugh, 
'73/Tyler; David Crawford, '7 1 /Tyler; Jim 
Deason, ’66/Tyler; Susan Garrison, 
’72/Tyler; W. Harold Martin, ’71/Tyler; 
Lexie Palmore, '67/Tyler; Sherry Patterson, 
’70/Longview, Paul Peters, ’26/Tyler ; Leo 
Rudd, ’34/Tyler; Athena Russell, ’73/Tyler, 
and Karen Thedford, ’73/ Whitehouse. 


Julie Beth Higginbotham graduated 
last spring from Texas A&M University 
with a bachelor’s degree in education. 

Lanny Williams of Tyler has been 
named Crown Subaru-Audi sales 
manager for new and used cars and 
finance and insurance. In 1984 and 1985, 
he received the Subaru Inner Circle 
Award for outstanding sales 
achievement. 

Amy Glenn, ’77, instructor in politi¬ 
cal science at The University of Texas at 
Tyler, has been presented the 
University’s Amoco Foundation- 
Chancellor’s Council Teaching Award for 
1986-87. The award is given annually in 
recognition of an outstanding faculty 
member at each of the seven universities 
within The University of Texas System. 
Selection was conducted by the UT-Tyler 
Faculty Awards Committee. She has also 
taught at Ohio State University at 
Mansfield and Tyler Junior College. 
Glenn earned a master of arts degree in 
1984 from Ohio State. She holds a 
bachelor of science degree from 
UT-Tyler. 

Wharton Foster is a football coach at 
St. Croix in the Virgin Islands. 

J. Donald Gentry was recently pro¬ 
moted from administrative assistant to 
assistant superintendent of administra¬ 
tive services for the Tyler Independent 
School District. 

Lanita “Tinker” Blalock of Lewisville 
was a state finalist in the 1987 Mrs. Texas 
Beauty Pageant. She and her husband 
Ray Blalock have three sons ages 10,8 
and 4. 

First City National Bank of Tyler re¬ 
cently announced promotions for Clara 
Westfall, Jacqueline Moffltt and Mary 
Jean Moore. Westfall and Moffltt were 
promoted to vice presidents and Moore 
was promoted to administrative officer. 

Ginger Warner Specht has been pro¬ 
moted to research analyst at First Citizen 
Bank in Raleigh. 

B.G. Hartley, CEO and president of 
Southside State Bank in Tyler has been 
named chairman of Texas Independent 
Bank and its holding company 


Independent Bankers Financial Corp. 
Hartley is a member of the Tyler Junior 
College Development Council. 

Alice Emmons was recently named 
assistant manager of the East Texas Fair 
Association. She is a Certified Fair 
Executive, designated by the 
International Association of Fairs and 
Expositions, one of only 23 to receive 
that honor in the nation this year. Pre¬ 
viously she served as assistant manager of 
the West Texas Fair Association in 
Abilene, and as office manager of All- 
Iowa Fair in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Tim O’Hern is assistant manager of 
Hollytree Country Club in Tyler. 

Leah Durham is recipient of a Transfer 
Scholarship from Sam Houston State 
University. The scholarship is awarded to 
a limited number of transfer students 
with proven academic excellence and 
with outstanding track records in student 
involvement. 

Robert M. Rogers, chief executive 
officer of TCA Cable TV, Inc., is recipi¬ 
ent of an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from East Texas Baptist University. 
Rogers serves on the board of the Tyler 
Junior College Foundation. 

Kay Logan Snow, ’83, and her hus¬ 
band Pat Snow are living in Germany 
where he is stationed. She is in her 
second year as sponsor of the 
Zweibrucken American High School 
cheerleading squad. Both Kay and Pat 
were TJC cheerleaders. 

Dale Holden of Tyler was recently 
named leading salesman in 1986 for 
Conco Wholesale Food of Shreveport, 

LA. Announcement of the honor was 
made at the company’s meeting in New 
Orleans. He received a trip for two to 
Paris, France. 

Mary Johnston-Davis is co-author of 
Love’s Legacy released last December by 
Leisure Books. 

Roger Nunnally has been named new 
car sales manager and Rick Sewell has 
been named new truck sales manager for 
King Chevrolet-Saab in Tyler. 

Kitrina Ward Johnson of Tyler has 
been named an advertising executive at 
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KTBB radio station. 

Gary Wyman of Tyler has been pro¬ 
moted to reseller manager, South 
Central division, of Senco Products, Inc. 
Senco produces pneumatic staplers and 
nailers. His responsibilities include 
managing Senco’s dealer sales represen¬ 
tatives and the dealer network. 

Weddings 

Sara Anne Douglas of Van and Rex L. 
Stoker-Phelps of Tyler. She is a nurse, 
and he is owner of Phelps Landscaping. 

Beverly Ann Pettigrew of Whitehouse 
and Billy W. Campbell of New Chapel 
Hill. She is employed by Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department, and he is em¬ 
ployed by Brookshire Grocery Company. 

Robert Irvin Pinkerton Jr. and Karen 
Annette Low of Tyler. He is employed by 
Howe-Baker Engineers Inc., and she is a 
claims processor at East Texas Health 
Plan. 

Susan Waynette Smith and Leon 
Thomas Dingier of Houston. She is a 
dental hygienist, and he attends the 
University of Texas Medical School at 
Houston. 

Henrietta DeShone Cain of Tyler and 
Terry G. Spencer of Dallas. They reside 


in Dallas where he is employed by 
Cullen Frost Bank. 

Sheri Nell Nixon and Thomas 
Matthew York of Tyler. She is a leasing 
agent at Whiffletree Apartments, and he 
attends TJC. 

Brenda Jane Jones and Douglas Brian 
Gips of Stamford, CN. She is the 
manager of a ladies’ boutique, and he is 
a supply analyst with Mobil Oil 
Company in New York City, NY. 

Kristen Tracey Carlson and Randall 
Ray Richmond of Lewisville. She is 
employed by Bluebonnet Catering, and 
he is a salesman at Huffines Dodge. 

Staci Selis Atwood of Flint and 1st Lt. 
Randy Dale Scott of Tyler. They reside in 
Schweinfurt, Germany. 

Sherry Denise Gafford and Jason Alan 
Rowell of Lancaster. She is a photog¬ 
rapher with CPI Studios, and he is a 
plumber with Bill Harman Construction 
Company. 

Steven Gregory Kidd of Chandler and 
Shelly Carlene Webb of Las Vegas, NV. 
He is co-owner of Kidd-Jones Oil 
Company in Chandler. 

Karen Denise Hackler and Kevin 
Matthew Chudej of Tyler. She is em¬ 
ployed with Sears, and he is assistant 
manager at The Automotive. 


Melanie Sue York and Rodney Wayne 
Vance of Tyler. She is employed by Risk 
Funding Alternatives Inc., and he is 
employed by Dillard’s Department 
Store. 

Martha Kay Clamness of Whitehouse 
and Andrew J. Cole III of Van. She is 
employed by Brookshire’s Grocery, and 
he is a machinist at Tyler Pipe Industries 
Inc. 

Kimberly Denice Jordan and Todd 
Keith Johnson of Tyler. She is a dental 
assistant, and he is a surveyor with Gary 
M. Adams, Inc. 

Jenny Lynn Carnes and William Henry 
Jordan of Tyler. She is employed by 
Brookshires, and he is self-employed in 
construction. 

Julie Wilson and Roger Pharr of Tyler. 
She is a patient coordinator for an oral 
surgeon, and he is a computer operator 
for Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 

Brenda Lee Lennon and Daniel Lee 
Davidson of Tyler. She is a computer 
operator, and he is an accounts receiv¬ 
able accountant. 

Tammy Parker and David Deese of 
Tyler. She is a computer operator for 
InterFirst Bank, and he is employed by 
the U.S. Postal Service. 

Paul Ryan Strait and Jamie Marie 
Annette George of Tyler. He is em¬ 
ployed by Main Entrees, and she is a 
claims adjuster. 

Lynn Frances Archer and Henry King 
Ramey of Tyler. She is a dance instructor 
and manager of Tyler Activity Center, 
and he is employed by C. Construction. 

Sherri Lorriane Bailey of Tyler and 
Randell Dean Harden of Flint. She is 
employed by Neuroskeletal Center, and 
he is employed by T.B. Butler 
Publishing Company. 

Stephanie Ann Wilson of Winnsboro 
and John Wesley McGregor of Maydelle. 
They reside in Tyler where both are 
graduate nurses at Mother Frances 
Hospital 

Sharyl Lynn Stahl of Waskom and 
Neilson Denton Hadden of Tyler. They 
reside in Tyler where he is an indepen¬ 
dent petroleum landman. 

Sandy Rae Ellis and Jeffrey Lee 
Stephens of Tyler. They reside in Dallas 
where he is a controller for Valcar 
Enterprises. 

Jill Barry and Mike Wallace of Tyler. 
She attends UT-Tyler, and he is self- 
employed. 



Billy Joe Lawson Jr. '87 of Tyler is recipient of a $25,000 scholarship to the U.S. Air Force Preparatory 
School in Colorado Springs, CO. Lawson competed against more than 12,000 other top students from 
throughout the nation for an appointment to the Air Force Academy, and is one of approximately 250 
students to be selected for the Air Force Academy Prep School. Making the presentation is Major John P. 
Cordova. 
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Christa Chari Harley and Gary Russell 
Fleet of Tyler. She is an executive secre¬ 
tary for Independent American Savings 
Association, and he is a teacher and 
coach at John Tyler High School. 

Norma Reon Boyd of Edom and 
Bradley Ron Shotts of Chandler. He is 
employed at Southside State Bank. 

Pamela Ann Mills of Tyler and Eric 
Aven Gambrel of Dallas. She is a part- 
time secretary for the Department of 
Public Safety, and he is a programmer 
with Fina. They reside in Dallas. 

Dennis Lee Clem of Waxahachie and 
Elaine Marie Mushinski of Tyler. He is 
employed with Southwestern Bell 
Telephone, and she is a teacher. They 
reside in Waxahachie. 

Lynette Barnes Crawford and Brent 
Dale Christian of Tyler. She is a graphic 
arts technician for Trane, and he is an 
electrician for Tyler Pipe Industries. 

Jeff Williams of Nacogdoches and 
Virginia Tayler. He attends Stephen F. 
Austin State University. 

Sandie Reeves and Glenn Moore of 
Irving. He is employed by Padgett 
Printing. 

Robin Danette Gabelmann and Mark 
Randall Welch of Tyler. She is a recep¬ 
tionist at Medical and Surgical Clinic, 
and he is a consultant for Consolidated 
Roofing Company. 

Obits 

Marjorie Evelyn DeBord died April 6 
in a Tyler nursing home after a long 
illness. She was a retired art instructor at 
Tyler Junior College. 

Louise Preston Haynes, 85, of 
Arlington, formerly of Tyler, died May 
15 in a nursing home after a lengthy 
illness. The retired physical education 
teacher taught in Tyler public schools, 
including Tyler Junior College. She is 
survived by one daughter and three sons. 

Ralph Jordan, 36, of Tyler, died in 
May after a brief illness. He was a U.S. 
Navy veteran of Vietnam and a 
construction worker. He is survived by a 
half-brother and three aunts. 

Thomas W. Hathaway, 66, died May 1 
in a Tyler hospital after a short illness. 

He was associated with Hathaway and 
McClendon Law Firm in Tyler. He is 
survived by his wife, three sons, three 
daughters, mother and nine 
grandchildren. 


Marketing research 
results revealed 



A market research project for Tyler 
Junior College was conducted in January 
and February for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding information to the College 
regarding its community image and the 
likelihood of respondents’ enrolling in 
the future. 

SRI Gallup College Market Research 
of Lincoln, NB conducted the survey by 
random access telephone interviews with 
400 heads of households residing in the 
TJC service area. The survey was sug¬ 
gested by the TJC Marketing Task Force. 
Some highlights of the survey: 

• Perceived strengths of the College are its 
faculty, the quality of education, the 
variety of its classes and the conveni¬ 
ence of its location. 

• One in six of the respondents said they 
were very familiar with the programs, 
services and events offered by TJC; 
another 43 percent said they were 
somewhat familiar. 

• Fifty-one percent of respondents said 
some combination of cultural events 
such as concerts, play/theater, lectures 
and art exhibits were the activities in 
which they have the most interest. 
Twenty-nine percent named athletics. 

• One-third of the respondents indi¬ 
cated that they or a member of their 
household were planning to take 
courses at TJC in the next two years. 

• Reasons given as most important for 
enrolling in college classes are to be¬ 
come better educated or informed 
and to meet job requirements or 
improve job skills for general self- 
improvement. 

• Two out of three (67 percent) of all 
respondents indicated they had read, 
seen or heard something about TJC in 
the past month. 

• Fifty-three percent indicated they or 
someone in their household had en¬ 
rolled at TJC sometime in the past; 
most of those who had attended TJC in 
the past had taken credit courses; 14 
percent indicated they or a member of 
their household was enrolled in a class 
at TJC at the time of the survey. 
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Remember 

when... 

in 1952 Jack 
Gossett was senior 
class president, 
Margaret Ann 
Mitchell was vice 
president and 
Martha Sue 
Blackwell was 
secretary? 



Coming 

Events 

OCTOBER 

15-20 Speech and Theater to present 
Media by Robert Jeffers, 

Jean Browne Theatre, 

7: 30 p.m. except for 
2 p.m. matinee October 18 

20 Student Enrichment Series to 
present speaker Mercury 
Morris, Wagstaff Gym, 

9:50 a.m. 

30-31 Homecoming 


May we brag on you? 

If you are a TJC graduate or former student, we want 
to know how you’re doing and what you’re doing. A 
lot ofpeople are interested in you so don’t be modest. 
Please fill out the form and mail it to: Apache Editor, 
Tyler Junior College, P.O. Box9020, Tyler, TX 75711. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City/State _ Zip _ 

Occupation _ 

Place of Employment _ 

Year graduated _ Degree _ 

Year(s) attended _ Major _ 

My lastest news __ 


□ Check here if you would like information on the TJC Alumni Association. 


Constitution 


Continued from page 7 


Yes, the Constitution is a great, great 
document and a beautiful work of art. 
But it works because it is relevant, and it 
is relevant because it evolves. 


A strict interpretation of the 
Constitution is impossible considering 
the societal, political and economic 
changes that have and will occur over 
time. Without an evolving document we 
have the breeding ground for open law¬ 
lessness and eventually, perhaps, even 
the open and total revolt that would 
topple our form of government as we 
know it. 

This evolving process will be tested 
during future years. Future areas of 
evolving social norms /rights requiring 
judicial interpretation or Constitutional 
amendment include among others: 

• Space colonization, i.e., does the 
Constitution follow the flag? 

• Surrogate parenting. 

• Genetic engineering. 

• AIDS testing and confinement. 

• The electronic media. 


• The electronic church. 

• Fill in your own concern here. mw 
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Cherry blossom time 


The Apache Band and Belles traveled to Washington, D. C. in 
April to perform in the Cherry Blossom Festival. Pictured during 
the three day visit are, top to bottom, left to right: Belles; Texas 
Society President Joe Winkelman and wife Glenda; Sarah 
McClendon, journalist; Belles, U.S. Sen. Phil Gramm, Tyler 
MayorJ.R. Montgomery; Band; U.S. Sen. LloydBentsen, 
Montgomery; Tyler visitor Brenda Baker, Congressional Counsel 
Jen Ihlo, a former TJC band member; U.S. Rep. Ralph Hall, 

TJC President RaymondM. Hawkins. 
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APACHE CLUB 


The Apache Club 


The following people have joined the 
Tyler Junior College Apache Club through July 2, 1987• 


Mr. & Mrs. Dana Adams 
Mr. & Mrs. Earl C. Andrews 
Dr. & Mrs. Eugene M. Allen 
Dr. & Mrs. Donald R. Andrews 
Mr. & Mrs. J.W. Arnold 
Mr. & Mrs. Jerry Atherton 
Mr. & Mrs. Randy Austin 
Mr. & Mrs. C.C. Baker, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Paul Baldwin 
Mr. & Mrs. Alex Beall 
Mr. Henry M. Bell, III 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry M. Bell, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. M.G. Boehms 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Lindsey Bradley, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Brad Brookshire 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Y. Brown, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Allen M. Burt 

Mrs. D.K. Caldwell 

Dr. & Mrs. William H. Chambers 

Mr. & Mrs. Stuart Chesley 

Mr. & Mrs. A.D. Clark 

Mr. & Mrs. Larry R. Cook 

Mr. & Mrs. Wilton J. Daniel 

Mr. & Mrs. Jim Denson 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Robert Dobbs, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Herman Engel 

Mrs. John Evans Estabrook 

Mr. & Mrs. James W. Fair 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael R. Farrell 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Felix 

Mr. & Mrs. Douglas Flatt 

Dr. & Mrs. David K. Fletcher 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald L. Frankel 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald W. Free 

Mr. & Mrs. Ron Greathouse 

Michael Raymond Green & Terri 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Halstead 

Mr. & Mrs. Bill Hartley 

Mr. & Mrs. Brad Llarvey 


Dr. & Mrs. Raymond M. Hawidns 

Mr. & Mrs. Tommy Hawkins 

Mr. & Mrs. Billy E. Hibbs 

Mr. & Mrs. Larry Hickman 

Mr. & Mrs. Dick Hightower 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald C. Hill 

Mrs. Helene A. Hudnall 

Mr. & Mrs. Phil Hurwitz 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Irwin 

Ms. Carolyn Jackson 

Mr. & Mrs. Harvey B. King 

Dr. & Mrs. Earl C. Kinzie 

Mr. Walden P. Little 

Dr. & Mrs. Asa C. Lockhart 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Loftis 

Mrs. Patricia P. Logan 

Mr. & Mrs. Steven Lucas 

Mr. St. Clair F. Luzzi 

Mr. & Mrs. Tom Lyles 

Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm Maddox 


Diane Ford 


Mr. & Mrs. F.W. Martin 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas M. McLaren 

Mr. Gene Meier 

Mr. & Mrs. J.R. Montgomery 

Mr. & Mrs. Joe C. Moore 

Mrs. Van E. Neal 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred R. Nichols 

Mr. & Mrs. John Paine 

Mr. & Mrs. George B. Pearson 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Phillips 

Dr. & Mrs. Merwyn G. Pickle 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Cris Pinkerton 

Dr. & Mrs. William Pirtle 

Mr. & Mrs. Jim Plummer 

Dr. & Mrs. Edward M. Potter 

Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell 

Dr. & Mrs. J.L. Prud’homme 

Mr. & Mrs. Tom B. Ramey, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Leslie A. Ratliff, Jr. 

Dr. & Mrs. Frank P. Reuter 

Mr. & Mrs. A.W. Riter, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. A.W. Riter, III 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Rogers 

Mr. Isadore Roosth 

Mr. & Mrs. J.J. Saleh 

Dr. & Mrs. Jon T. Schreiber 

Mr. & Mrs. Ron Shaffer 

Mr. Norman Shtofman 

Dr. & Mrs. William C. Smyth 

Ms. J. Harold Stringer 

Mr. & Mrs. Perry Thompson, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. John G. Tindel 

Dr. & Mrs. Jim M. Vaughn 

Mr. & Mrs. George R. Wagner 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack White 

Mrs. W.C. Windsor 

Mr. & Mrs. Chris Woldert 

Mr. & Mrs. Sam L. Wolf 

Dr. & Mrs. Paul W. Wright 
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